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HORSE ARMOURY IN THE TOWER.—XVI. 


Tomas Wentworth, Earn or Srrarrosp, 1635; Cuanues I., 1640. 


[Charles I.] 


Tuomas Wentworth, earl of Strafford, the son of Sir 
William Wentworth of Yorkshire, was born April 13th, 
1593. He was educated at Cambridge, and before 
entering into public life spent upwards of a year on the 
Continent. On his return he was knighted by James I., 
and shortly after married Margaret Clifford, the eldest 
daughter of the Earl of Cumberland. In the following 
year (1614), he succeeded, by the death of his father, to 
a baronéetcy and an estate of 6000/. a year. Shortly 
after this he was sworn into the commission of the peace, 
and nominated by Sir John. Savile to succeed him as 
custos rotulorum, or keeper of the archives, for the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. The resignation of Savile, though 
apparently voluntarily, proceeded from some violent 
quarrels with his neighbours, the result of his restless and 
turbulent disposition; and eyen Wentworth soon became 
the object of his decided enmity. Having found means 
to interest.in® his favour. the Duke of Buckingham, 
Savile meditated a restoration to his former office. At 
his instance the Duke wrote to Wentworth, informing 
him that the king having again taken Sir John Savile 
into favour, had resolved to employ him in his service ; 
and requesting that he would freely return the office of 
Vor. IX. 





custos rotulorum to the man who had voluntarily resigned 
it into his hands. 

This Weritworth refused to comply with, alleging that 
Savile’s resignation had not-beén voluntary, but rendered 
obligatory by his improper conduct. Buckingham, 
unwilling tomcur unnecessary odium by persevering in a 
matter of but little importance to himself, made some 
excuses, and did not press the application ; but the Duke 
‘was not of a disposition to forget even the slightest op- 
position to his will, and the animosity Wentworth after- 
wards experienced from Buckingham may be said to 
have originated in this circumstance. 

Neither was the temper of Wentworth of that mild cha- 
racter which would Jead him to forget an injury. He 
was proud, obstinate, and choleric in the extreme, and 
the sudden violence of his resentment was apt to trans- 
port him’ beyond all bounds of discretion. Yet these 
defects were’in a great measure atoned for by the manli- 
ness and candvur with which they were acknowledged, 
and by his endeavours to overcome them. 

In 1621 Wentworth entered parliament as member for 
the county of York; at a time whew an unusual combi- 
nation of circumstances called forth an unwonted display 
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of address, intrepidity, and eloquence. Wentworth 
espoused, with moderation, the cause of the parliament, 
1n opposition to the measures of the court. He would pro- 
bably have entered into the contest then raging with more 
vigour, but for some overtures made to him by Bucking- 
ham, from which he hoped to benefit himself with the 
court party. 

But the professions of friendship made by the Duke 
were insincere, and when a new parliament was sum- 
moned in 1625, Buckingham took care that Wentworth 
should be appointed sheriff of the county of York, which 
office then included a disability to serve in parliament. 
But alarmed by the accusation preparing against him in 
porliament, Buckingham did not neglect to employ all his 
arts to conciliate Wentworth, urging that the appointment 
of sheriff had been made without his knowledge. Went- 
worth, however, could not be long deluded by his pro- 
fessions, and he determined to oppose him as much as lay 
in his power. 

On the occasion of the endeavour on the part of the 
king to raise a loan without the aid of parliament, Went- 
worth refused to pay the demanded contribution; and 
having before the privy council persisted in justifying his 
couduct, he was first thrown into prison, and afterwards, 
as a mitigated punishment, sent to Dartford in Kent, 
with a prohibition to go above two miles from the town. 
This confinement did not last long, for in the calling of 
a pew parliament in 1628, he was released and re-elected 
for the county of York. In this parliament Wentworth 
condemned the measures that had been adopted since 
they last met, and became one of the most strenu- 
ous advocates for those measures of the parliament, in 
opposition to the court, which were the causes of so much 
dissension in those unhappy times. Possessed of an 
uncommon influence with the party with whom he sided, 
he was again assailed by Buckingham with many flatter- 
ing professions; but it was not until the rank of baron, 
with the promise of a speedy accession to a higher rank, 
was offered him, that he deserted his party. 

It is impossible to excuse his conduct in this case, and 
the animosity with which the leaders of that party pur- 
sued him to his ruin, for his flagrant defection from 
them, is almost excusable, especially when we know, 
as many letters written by him during these times, and 
since made public, abundantly testify, that all this 
while he was playing false, that he might gain an 
ascendency which would make his name a terror to 
Buckingham and the court party, and them to look to 
him as the ce. se of their difficulties; a position alike 
pleasing to his pride and his ambition. Alluding to this 
change in his actions, Hume, with impartiality and with 
too great mildness, says of him :—“ His fidelity to the 
king was unshaken; but as he now employed all his 
counsels to support the prerogative, which he had for- 
merly bent all his powers to diminish, his virtue seems not 
to have been entirely pure, but to have been susceptible 
of strong impressions from private interest and ambition.” 

In 1631 he was appointed lord-deputy of Ireland, 
whither he noopal a following year, being invested 
with more ample powers than had been granted to any of 
his predecessors in that office. His government was cha- 
racterised by great firmness and ability ; but a haughtiness 
in his behaviour irritated some of the most consider- 
able persons in the kingdom, while his continual levies 
on the people for the support of the army, &c., did not 
help to make him hast popular. In September, 1639, 
he embarked for England, and in January, 1640, he 
was raised to the earldom of Strafford, at the same time 
that he was made a Knight of the Garter, and his title 
elevated from that of deputy to that of lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland. 

On his return to Ireland, where he remained about a 
fortnight, he sat in parliament, had four subsidies granted, 
appointed a council of war, and gave orders to levy 
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eight thousand men, which, together with two thousand 
foot and one thousand horse, the standing army in [re- 
land, and five thousand horse to be joined with them, 
were to be sent into Scotland under his lordship’s com- 
mand, to reduce that country to obedience. 

He then embarked for England, although at that time 
labouring under serious indisposition. On his recovery 
he was made lieutenant-general of the English forces in 
the north, but the king having agreed to a truce with the 
Scotch, his lordship had business of a more serious nature 
to attend to. 

On November 3, 1640, the Long Purliament met, 
determined to redress what they called abuses, by their 
own authority, and to reduce the power of the king’s 
prerogative. 

In these designs the only dangerous obstacle which 
they feared to encounter appeared to be the vigour and 
talents of the Earl of Strafford. On taking his seat in 
the House of Lords, whither he had repaired at the desire 
and to the assistance of the king, Pym appeared at the 
bar, and in the name of the Commons impeached him of 
high treason, on articles which could oniy be made to 
constitute that charge by mixing them together. to form 
what was called “accumulative treason.” After a trial, 
during which every means were resorted to in order to 
intimidate the peers and the king, he was found guilty. 
Charles, having promised Strafford his protection on 
leaving Ireland, endeavoured to avert his impending 
fate ; but a letter which Strafford, hearing of the king’s 
irresolution and anxiety, had written to his majesty, in 
which he entreated him, for the sake of public peace, to 
put an end to his unfortunate however innocent life, and 
to quiet the tumultuous people by granting the request 
for which they were so importunate, was taken advan- 
tage of by the courtiers who surrounded the king, and 
who urged that the full consent of Strafford to his own 
death absolved his majesty from every scruple of con- 
science. The result is too well known. On May 12, 
1641, Strafford, in the forty-ninth year of his age, was 
led to execution. It has been remarked by one of his 
biographers, that the day of Strafford’s death threw a 
brighter lustre over his name than his most memorable 
transactions. 

As he passed along to Tower Hill, on which the 
scaffold was erected, the populace, who eagerly thronged 
to the spectacle, beheld his noble deportment with admi- 
ration. His tall and stately figure, the grave dignified 
symmetry of his features, corresponded with the general 
impression of his character; and the mildness which 
had taken place of the usual severity of his forehead, ex- 
pressed repentance enlivened by hope, and fortitude 
tempered by resignation. In his address to the people 
from the scaffold he declared that, however his actions 
might have been misrepresented, his intentions had 
always been upright. He bade a last adieu to his 
brother and friends who attended him, “ And now,” 
said he, “I have nigh done; one stroke will make my 
wife a widow and my dear children fatherless, deprive 
my poor servants of an indulgent master, and separate 
me from an affectionate brother and all my ffiends 
But let God be to you and them all in all.” 

On going to disrobe and prepare himself for the block, 
he said, “ I thank God that I am nowise afraid of death, 
nor am daunted with any terrors ; but doas cheerfully lay 
down my head at this time, as ever I did when going to 
repose.” He then stretched out his hands as a signal to 
the executioner, and at one blow his head was severed 
from his body. 

Cuarzes I. We have already spoken of Charles I., 
the unfortunate master of this misused servant, and we 
need not here enter into a long narrative of his actions 
during the time he reigned, as they must be familiar to all 
our readers. Few kings have been more distinguished for 
the talents and virtues which adorn and dignify private 
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life. He was in an eminent degree temperate and re- 
ligious, and his mind was cultivated by letters and « taste 
for the fine arts, which he munificently encouraged. In 
the relations of son, husband, and futher, Charles was 
a pattern to his subjects. 

With regard to his struggle with the parliament, it 
is impossible not to perceive that he strove to maintain 
a portion of prerogative that had become totally incom- 
patible with any theory of civil and religious liberty ; but 
it is equally certain that he only sought to retain what 
his predecessors had possessed, and which power never con- 
cedes willingly. 

“On the whole,” says one of our historians, “ the 
errors of Charles were more than atoned for by his suffer- 
ings, and although many may demur to his title of 
martyr, few will hesitate to regard him as a victim to a 
crisis which the growing power of the Commons and the 
unsettled nature of the prerogative rendered sooner or 
la.zr inevitable.” 

The armour represented in the cut is curiously wrought 
and gilt, and was presented to Charles, when Prince of 
Wales, by the City of London. 





FALL OF THE ROSSBERG. 


Tue following description of an Alpine land-slip, the 
wide devastation it spreads around, and the permanent 
injury it inflicts upon the unfortunate inhabitants, the 
effeets being felt to even a very considerable distance, is 
extracted from one of the series of ‘Hand-books’ pub- 
lished by Mr. Murray, designed for the use of continental 
travellers, and which are the best of their kind that have 
yet appeared. The one we now use is the ‘ Hand-book 
for Switzerland, Savoy, and Piedmont.’ 


“ Mountains have fallen, 
Leaving a gap in the clouds, and with the shock 
Rocking their Alpine brethren; filling up 
The ripe green valleys with destruction’s splinters, 
Damming the rivers with a sudden dash, 
Which crush’d the waters into mist, and made 
Their fountains find another channel—thus, 
Thus, in its old age, did Mount Rosenberg.”—Byron. 


On approaching Goldau the traveller soon perceives 
traces of the dreadful catastrophe which buried the ori- 
ginal and much larger village of that name, and inundated 
the valley for a considerable distance with a deluge of 
stones and rubbish. The mountain which caused this 
calamity stili remains scarred from top to bottom: no- 
thing grows upon its barren surface, and ages must elapse 
before the aspect of ruin can be removed. 

The Rossberg, or Rufiberg, is a mountain 4958 feet 
high ; the upper part of it consists of a conglomerate or 
pudding-stone, formed of rounded masses of other rocks 
cemented together, and called by the Germans Nagelflue, 
or Nail-head, from the knobs and protuberances which 
its surface presents. From the nature of the structure of 
this kind of rock it is very liable to become cracked, and 
if rain-water or springs penetrate these fissures, they will 
not fail to dissolve the beds of clay which separate the 
nagelflue from the strata below it, and cause large por- 
tions of it to detach themselves from the mass. The 
strata of the Rossberg are tilted up from the side of the 
lake of Zug, and slope down towards Goldau like the roof 
of a house. The slanting direction of the seams which 
part the strata is well seen on the road from Arth. If, 
therefore, the clay which fills these seams be washed out 
by rains, of reduced to the state of a viscous or slimy 
mud, it is evident that such portions of the rock as have 
been detached from the rest by the fissures above alluded to, 
must slip down, like the masses of snow which fall from 
the roof of a house as soon as the lower side is thawed, or 
as a vessel when launched slides down the inclined plane 
purposely greased to hasten its descent. Within the 
period of human records, destructive landslips had re- 
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peatedly fallen from the Rossberg, and a great purt of the 
piles of earth, rock, and stones, which deform the face of 
the valley, derive their origin from such catastrophes of 
ancient date; but the most destructive of all appears to 
have been the last. The vacant space along the top of 
the mountain, caused by the descent of a portion of it, 
calculated to have been a league long, a thousand feet 
broad, and a hundred feet thick, and a small fragment at 
its further extremity, which remained when the rest broke 
off, are also very apparent, and assist in telling the story. 
The long and wide inclined plane forming the side of the 
mountain, now ploughed up and scarified as it were, was 
previously covered with fields, woods, and houses. Some 
of the buildings are still standing within a few yards of 
the precipice which marks the line of the fracture 

The catastrophe is thus described in the narrative pub- 
lished at the time by Dr. Zay, of Arth, an eye-witness :— 

“The summer of 1806 had been very rainy, and on 
the Ist and 2nd September it rained incessantly. New 
crevices were observed in the flank of the mountain, a 
sort of cracking noise was heard internally, stones started 
out of the ground, detached fragments of rocks rolled 
down the mountain; at two o’clock in the afternoon on 
the 2nd of September, a large rock became loose, and in 
falling raised a cloud of black dust. Toward the lower 
part of the mountain, the ground seemed pressed down 
from above; and when a stick or a spade was driven in, 
it moved of itself. A man, who had been digging in his 
garden, ran away from fright at these extraordinary ap- 
pearances ; soon a fissure, larger than all the others, was 
observed ; insensibly it increased ; springs of water ceased 
all at once to flow; the pine-trees of the forest absolutely 
reeled ; birds flew away screaming. A few minutes be- 
fore five o’clock, the symptoms of some mighty catastrophe 
became still stronger ; the whole surface of the mountain 
seemed to glide down, but so slowly as to afford time to 
the inhabitants to go away. An old man, who had often 
predicted some such disaster, was quietly smoking his 
pipe, when told by a young man, running by, that the 
mountain was in the act of falling; he rose and looked 
out, but came into his house again, saying he had time 
to fill another pipe. The young man, continuing to fly, 
was thrown down several times, and escaped with difficulty , 
looking back, he saw the house carried off all at once. 

“ Another inhabitant, being alarmed, took two of his 
children and ran away with them, calling to his wife to 
follow with the third; but she went in for another, who 
still remained (Marianne, aged five) ; just then Francisca 
Ulrich, their servant, was crossing the room, with this 
Marianne, whom she held by the hand, and saw her 
mistress; at that instant, as Francisca afterwards said, 
‘The house appeared to be torn from its foundation (it 
was of wood), and spun round and round like a teetotum ; 
I was sometimes on my head, sometimes on my feet, in 
total darkness, and violently separated from the child.’ 
When the *hotion stopped, she found herself jammed in 
on all sides, with her head downwards, much bruised, 
and in extreme pain. She supposed she was buried alive 
at a great depth ; with much difficulty she disengaged her 
right hand, and wiped the blood from her eyes. Pre- 
sently she heard the faint moans of Marianne, and called 
to her by name; the child answered that she was on her 
back among stones and bushes, which held her fast, but 
that her hands were free, and that she saw the light, and 
even something green. She asked whether people would 
not soon come to take them out. Francisca answered 
that it was the day of judgment, and that no one was left 
to help them, but that they would be released by death, 
and be happy in heaven. They prayed together. At 
last Francisca’s ear was struck by the sound of a bell, 
which she knew to be that of Stenenberg: then seven 
o’clock struck im another village, and she began to hope 
there were still living beings, and endeavoured to comfort 
the child. The poor little girl was at first “yg for 
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her supper, but her cries soon became fainter, and at last 
quite died away. Francisca, still with her head down- 
wards, and surrounded with damp earth, experienced a 
sense of cold in her feet almost insupportable. After 
prodigious efforts, she succeeded in disengaging her legs, 
and thinks this saved her life. Many hours had 

in this situation, when she again heard the voice of 
Marianne, who had been asleep, and now renewed her 
lamentations. In the mean time, the unfortunate father, 
who, with much difficulty, had saved himself and two 
children, wandered about till daylight, when he came 
among the ruins to look for the rest of his family. He 
soon discovered his wife, by a foot which appeared above 
ground: she was dead, with a child in her arms. His 
cries, and the noise he made in digging, were heard 
by Marianne, who called out, She was extricated with a 
broken thigh, and, saying that Francisca was not far off, 
a farther search led to her release also, but in such a state 
that her life was despaired of: she was blind for some 
days, and remained subject. to convulsive fits of terror. 
It appeared that the house, or themselves at least, had 
been carried down about one thousand five hundred feet 
from where it stood before. 

“Tn another place, a child; two years.old was. found 
unhurt, lying on its straw mattress agen the mud, without 
any vestige of the house from which he had been sepa- 
rated. Such a mass of earth and stones rushed at once 
into the lake of Lowertz, although. five miles distant, that 
one end of it was filled up,.and a prodigious wave passing 
completely over the island of Schwanau, seventy feet above 
the usual level of the water, overwhelmed the opposite 
shore, and, as it returned, swept away into the lake many 
houses with their inhabitants. The, village of Seewen, 
situated at the farther end, was inundated, and some 
houses washed away, and the flood carried live fish into 
the village of Steinen. The chapel of Olten, built of 
wood, was found half a league from the place it had: pre- 
viously occupied, and many iarge blocks of stone com- 
pletely changed their position. 

“The most considerable of the villages overwhelmed 
in the vale of Arth was Goldau,‘and its name is now 
affixed to the whole melancholy story and place. I shall 
relate only one more incident:—A_ party of eleven tra- 
vellers from Berne, belonging to the most distinguished 
families there, arrived at Arth on the 2nd of September, 
and set off on foot for the Righi a few minutes before the 
catastrophe. Seven of them had got about two hundred 
yards a-head—the other four saw them entering the village 
of Goldau, and one of the latter, Mr. R. Jenner, pointing 
out to the rest the summit of the Rossberg (full four miles 
off in a straight line), where some strange commotion 
seemed taking place, which they themselves (the four 
behind) were observing with a telescope, and had entered 
into conversation on the subject with some strangers just 
come up; when, all at once, a flight of stones, like cannon- 
balls, traversed the air above their heads; a cloud of dust 
obscured the valley ; a frightful noise was heard. They 
fled! As soon as the obscurity was so far dissipated as 
to make objects discernible, they sought their friends, but 
the village of Goldau had disappeared under a heap of 
stones and rubbish one hundred feet in height, and the 
whole valley presented nothing but a perfect chaos! Of 
the unfortunate survivors, one lost a wife to whom he was 
jest married, one a son, a third the two pupils under. his 
ware ; all researches to discover their remains were, and 
have ever since been, fruitless. Nothing is left of Goldau 
but the bell which hung in its steeple, and which was 


found about a mile off. With the rocks torrents-of mud |: 


came down, acting as rollers; but they took a different 
direction when in the valley, the mud following the slope 
of the ground towards the lake of Lowertz, while the 
rocks, ing a straight course, glanced across the 
vailey towards the Righi. The rocks above, movi 
much faster than those near the ground, went farther, an 
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ascended even a gteat way up the Righi: its base is 
covered with large blocks carried to an incredible height, 
and by which trees were mowed down, as they might haye 
been by cannon. 

“A long track of ruins, like a scarf, hangs from the 
shoulder of the Rossberg, in hideous barrenness, over the 
rich dress of shaggy woods and green pastures, and grows 
‘wider and wider down to the lake of Lowertz-and to the 
Righi, 4 distance of four or five miles. Its greatest 
breadth’ may be three miles, and the triangular area of 
fuins is fully equal to that of Paris, taken at the external 
boulevards, or about double the real extent of the inha- 
bited ‘city. “I notice, however, that the portion of the 
strita at the top of the Rossberg, which slid down into 
the valle t, is certainly less than the chaotic accumulation 
below; and I have no doubt that a considerable part of 
it comes from the soil of the valley itself, ploughed up and 
thrown into ridges like the waves of the sea, and hurled to 
prodigious distances by the — of the descending 
mass, plunging upon it with a force not very inferior to 
that of a cannon-ball.’’* 

The effects of this terrible convulsion were the entire 
destruction of the villages Goldau, Bussingen, and Rothen, 
and a part of Lowertz > the rich pasturages in the valley 
and on the slope of the mountain, entirely overwhelmed 
by. it and ruined, were estimated to be worth 150,0007. 
One hundred and eleven houses, and more than two hun- 
dred stables and chalets, were buried under the debris of 
rocks, which of themselves, form a mountain several hun- 
dred feet high ; more than four hundred and fifty human 
beings perished by this catastrophe, and whole herds of 
cattle were swept away. Five minutes sufficed to com- 
plete the work of destruction. The inhabitants of the 
neighbouring towus and villages were first roused by loud 
and grating sounds like thunder: they looked towards the 
spot from which it came, and beheld the valley shrouded 
in a cloud of dust—when it had cleared away, they found 
the facé‘of nature changed. The houses of Goldau were 
literally crushed beneath, the weight of superincumbent 
masses. J,owertz was-overwhelmed by a torrent of mud. 

Those who desire a near view of the landslip should 
ascend the Gnypensteck, whose summit may be reached 
in three hours from Arth. 


History, Biography, and Correspondence.—As history of 
times is the best ground for discourse of government, so 
history of lives is the most proper for discourse of business, 
because it is most conversant in private actions. Nay, there 
is a ground of discourse for this purpose fitter than them 
both, which is discourse upon letters, such as are wise and 
weighty, as many are of Cicero ad Atticum, and others, For 
letters have a great and more particular representation of 
business than either chronicles or lives.—Bacon’s Advance- 
ment of Learning. 


Economy of Food.—The Royal Agricultural Society of 
England has offered a prize of ten sovereigns, or a piece of 
plate of that value, for the best directions to enable labourers 
to-prepare wholesome, nutritious, and palatable food, in the 
most economical and easy manner. As the object of the 
society. in offering this prize is to procure such instructions 
for agricultural labourers as may enable them to supply 
themselves with the greatest quantity of nutriment which 
the means at their command will produce, and to prepare a 
warm, comfortable, and nutritious meal for themselves and 
their families, when they return home from their day’s work, 
the competitors for it are requested to observe—1. That the 
receipts. must be given in such a plain manner as may 
render them. available toa labourer or his wife, who are ut- 
accustomed to cookery. 2. That the receipts must be such 
as may be used without requiring any apparatus which any 

ricultural labourer does not usually possess. 3. That they 
shall’ not require the use of any ingredients which he may 


‘not easily procure, either from his garden, or in agricultural 


villages. (This condition is not intended to preclude the 
recommendation of fish'as a part of any dish.) 4. The cost 
of the different dishes must be accurately stated 

* Simond’s Switzerland.’ 
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BORTH WICK CASTLE, SCOTLAND: 


Tue parish of Borthwick, situated in . the _ picturesque 
district of the Lammermuir hills, about twelves miles 
south from Edinburgh, and in the shire of the same name, 
presents various objects of interest to the passing traveller. 
In the village manse was born, in the year 1721, the 
eminent historian Robertson, who, it. is recorded, was 
accustomed in his later years to look back with peculiar 
delight. to the scenes. among.which his boyhood was 
spent. On an eminence.called Cowlsae Hill, .which 
commands one of the richest and most extensive prospects 
in that part of the country, we find almost at the summit 
a curious detached mass of rock, that if not placed there 
by the Druids, seems to have been used for druidical or 
other important national ceremonies, from the various 
tokens of burial found near it: lastly, we may observe 
that the, entire. district is, rich in. natural productions. 
Glimpses of the solitary heron, the most patient and at- 
tentive of anglers, may here be obtained ; the glowworm, 
an insect uncommon in Scotland, here quite an object 
of attraction to the numerous visitors of the valley; the 
ground under the shade of the more luxuriant. woods, 
and along the banks of, the various. streams, is covered 
with a more gorgeous natural carpet than we. should con- 
ceive possible in these. northern latitudes,.and in the 
proper season all the, hill sides are richly covered with 
wild roses, distinguished, for their natural , beauty. of 
tint and delicacy of perfume. But more than. all these, 


the castle, shown in the engraving at the head of this ‘ 





paper, commands attention by its noble elevation and 
generally impressive character, and adds a deeper interest 
to the locality. by its historical connections. 

The edifice was built by the first Lord Borthwick, who, 
about the year 1430, obtained from King James I., a 
special license for the erection, upon a spot called the 
Mote of Locherwort, of a castle and fortalice, to be sur- 
rounded with walls and ditches, defended with gates of 
brass or iron, and fortified with battlements, turrets, &c. 
The castle stands on an eminence, surrounded on all sides 
except the west by water. It is considered to be remark- 
able for the elegance of its proportions, and for the excel- 
lence of its masonry ; and as forming on the whole one of 
the finest examples of that numerous class of Scottish 
fortifications which consist of a single donjon, or tower, 
surrounded by embattled walls. It measures without the 
walls seventy-six feet by sixty-eight feet, and from the 
adjacent area to the highest part of the roof, about one 
hundred ‘and ten feet. The walls, which are of hewn 
stone, are thirteen feet thick at the base, but gradually 
lessen towards the top to only six feet. The entrance 
was by an outer stair and drawbridge, both of which are 
now in ruins. ‘The castle contains, besides the basement 
story, two large halls, one above the other; and two 
flights of bed-rooms, which occupy two projections of the 
castle as seen ‘from the west. é lower hall is a most 
elegant and beautifully proportioned room. The roof has 
originally been painted with such devices as occur in the 
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old illuminations ; and in one part the words, “ The 
Temple of Honour,” are still found, written in Gothic 
characters. The room known as Queen Mary’s, is very 
smull, unique in its position and general appearance, and 
is of the kind generally found in old castles, denominated 
the Lady’s Bower. From this bower the unfortunate 
Mary departed only three days before she gave herself up 
to the people of Scotland; and those sufferings com- 
menced by her imprisonment in Lochleven Castle, which 
were only terminated, twenty years later, by her 
death at Fotheringhay. No part of the castle has 
been inhabited for upwards of a century; and the 
neglect which this circumstance has given rise to, is 
but too evident in its generally ruinous condition. The 
roof of the upper hall, for instance, is much decayed, and 
threatens at no distant period great injury, perhaps total 
destruction to all the lower parts of the building by its 
fall. Some of the ancient furniture, it is said, is in the 
possession of the present proprietor of the barony and 
castle, John Borthwick, Esq. of Crookston, a branch of 
the noble family to whom they originally belonged. 
Among these articles are an old oak chair with arms, a 
low seat, and a high back covered with coronets, a very 
curious clock, &c. 

Foremost in point of time, the chief circumstance re- 
corded in connection with the history of Borthwick Castle, 
is the following incident recorded by Sir Walter Scott, 
who published his authority in an extract from the Con- 
sistory register of St. Andrew’s ; it is therefore undoubt- 
edly true ; and it is interesting as showing the effect of 
the operation of the principles of the Reformation only a 
few years after its introduction into Scotland, in destroy- 
ing the reverence for and fear of the ancient church. At 
a period but very little earlier, neither Lord Borthwick 
nor his vassals would have ventured to treat a sentence of 
excommunication in the following manner :— 

In consequence of a process betwixt Master George 
Hay de Minzeans and the Lord Borthwick (in 154’), 
letters of excommunication had passed against the latter, 
on account of the contumacy of certain witnesses. Wil- 
liam Langlands, an apparitor or macer of the see of St. 
Andrew’s, presented these letters to the curate of the 
church of Borthwick, requiring him to publish the same 
at the service of high mass. It seems that the inhabitants 
of the castle were at this time engaged in the favourite 
sport of enacting the Abbot of Unreason, a species of high 
jinks,* in which a mimic prelate was elected, who, like the 
Lord of Misrule in England, turned all sort of lawful 
authority, and particularly the church ritual, into ridi- 
cule. This frolicksome person with his retinue, notwith- 
standing the apparitor’s character, entered the church, 
seized upon the primate’s officer without hesitation, and 
dragging him to the mill-dam on the south side of the 
castle, compelled him to leap into the water. Not con- 
tented with this partial immersion, the Abbot of Unrea- 
son pronounced that Mr. William Langlands was not yet 
sufficiently bathed, and therefore caused his assistants to 
lay him on his back in the stream, and duck him in the 
most satisfactory and perfect manner. The unfortunate 
apparitor was then conducted back to the church, where, 
for his refreshment after his bath, the letters of excom- 
munication were torn to pieces and steeped in a bowl of 
wine; the mock abbot probably being of opinion that a 
tough parchment was but dry eating. Langlands was 
compelled to eat the letters and swallow the wine, with 
the comfortable assurance that if any more such letters 
should arrive during the continuance of this office, the 
should “ a’ gang the same gait.” It was during the life 
of this same laird that Mary was a frequent visitor with 
Bothwell to Borthwick: Crichton Castle, belonging to 
Bothwell, being in the immediate neighbourhood. The 
last of these occasions was in June, 1567, a short time 

* Scott’s description of this game, in ‘ Guy Mannering, will be 
familiar to most readers. 
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after the marriage ; which had so incensed the people of 
Scotland (who generally believed that Bothwell had been 
a chief actor in the recent murder of Mary’s former hus- 
band Darnley) that they rose in arms against the pair, 
and drove them from one fortress to another for safety. 
Under these circumstances they came to Borthwick at 
the period we have mentioned. The account of what fol- 
lowed is derived from a letter written by James Beaton, 
archbishop of Glasgow, to his brother, and which is dated 
the 17th of June of the same year. We must premise 
that the prelate had brought Mary intelligence of the in- 
creasingly dangerous condition of her affairs, and that he 
found her “ so quiet at Borthwick, that there were none 
with her passing six or seven persons.” He continues :— 
“Ye shail understand how the said day (11th of June) 
my lords of Merton, Mar, Hume, Lindsay, &c. with 
sundry odderis barronis, to the nommer of nine hun- 
dredth or a thousand horsemen, arryvit in the morning 
about Borthwick, in deliberation to comprehend and tak 
my lord duk, wha was in the said place with the queen’s 
majestie.. My lord duk hearing of this enterprise, think- 
ing well he could be in mair securitie in the field than in 
ane house, 
mennis claithes, butit and spurrit, departit that samin 
nicht of Borthwick to Dunbar, quhairof na man knew 
saif my lord duk and sum of his servants, wha met her 
my a myll off Borthwick, and conveyed her hieness 
to Dunbar.” Three days after, however, on the eve of 
the anticipated battle of Carberry Hill, she joined the 
chiefs of the army arrayed against them; and whilst 
Bothwell once more fled for safety, she was conducted 
first to Edinburgh, and next to Lochieven Castle. Her 
escape from thence, the subsequent battle of Langside, 
where her subjects completely routed her, her flight into 
England, her captivity and death, are all well known. 

The last eveut of any importance connected with the 
history of the castle, occurred during the life of John, the 
eighth earl. That nobleman, during the civil war, es- 
poused the royal cause; and even when the battle of 
Dunbar had ruined Charles’s prospects in Scotland, and 
Cromwell’s victorious legions were overrunning the 
country, the garrison of Borthwick from time to time 
sallied forth, and annoyed the parliamentarians by every 
possible means. No sooner was Cromwell’s attention 
called to the affuir than he wrote and dispatched the fol- 
lowing letter :—“‘ For the governor of Borthwick Castle, 
these :—Sir, I thought fit to send this trumpet to you, to 
let you know that if you please to walk away with your 
company and deliver the house to such as I shall send to 
receive it, you shall have liberty to carry off your armes 
and goods, and such other necessaries as you have. You 
harboured such parties in your house as have basely and 
inhumanely murdered our men ; if you necessitate me to 
bend my cannon against you, you must expect what I 
doubt not you will not be pleased with. I expect your 
present answer, and rest your servant, O. Cromwell.” 
The governor, supposed to have been Lord Borthwick, 
resisted until the artillery had actually opened upon it, 
and done some damage, when he prudently capitulated, 
and received honourable terms. The marks of the can- 
nonading are still visible in the eastern wall ; and it is 
said that every attempt at repair has failed, from the 
difficulty of uniting the modern with the ancient masonry. 

We have little more to add to this account of Borth- 
wick. The old church (a new one has been built near 
the castle), which is supposed to have been built about 
the same period as the castle, and is also in ruins, is inte- 
resting : in one of its aisles may be seen the monumental 
statues in a recumbent posture, of the founder of the castle 
and his lady. The title and honours, &c. of the Borth- 
wick family are now, and for a considerable period lave 
been the subject of dispute: the ninth Lord Borthwick 
having died without issue or immediate kindred, in the 
earlier part of the last century. 


it forth,and red away. Her majestie, in - 
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LAND-SURVEYING. 
(Concluded from No. 555.) 
Ine annexed three figures, marked 1, 2, "and 3, are 
varieties of the triangle; and by a little careful inspection, 
it will be seen that each of them is just half as large as 
the annexed corresponding oblongs, marked a, b, c, which 
stand beneath them; the longest side in each of the 
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figures being considered the base, and the breadth is the 
perpendicular line across each figure, corresponding with, 
and, in fact, being precisely the same, as the length and 
breadth of the respective oblongs or long squares. We 
need not repeat the operation of proving, by figures of 
arithmetic, that a triangular piece of ground, or a piece of 
board, of a given length and breadth, is, under all circum- 
stances, exactly half as large as a long square of the 
same length and breadth; but it is particularly desirable 
that the reader should bear this in mind, in order that he 
should not allow himself to be puzzled or alarmed in 
meeting with such curiously-shaped figures as some tri- 
angles may appear to our readers; for by constantly 
bearing in mind that they are neither more nor less 
than the halves of that very simple figure the oblong, 
no doubt or anxiety will remain upon the mind re- 
specting their nature, and the facility with which they 
may be comprehended, and their contents calculated. It 
might be asked, but how is the young and unpractised 
measurer to find the true breadth of triangles in general ? 
and this, no doubt, appears to be a difficulty which it 
seems necessary we should attempt to remove. There is 
no difficulty in measuring the length, that is as simple an 
operation as can be performed ; but the difficulty seems 
to be in ascertaining the exact ee in the base line from 
which to begin to measure the breadth or cross line ; for, 
taking the triangle marked 1, for example, in measuring 
along from A towards C, it would be necessary to ascer- 
tain the point p; for if that were not done, the breadth 
of the triangle would be made more than it really is; for 
a line taken from any other place than p (which is di- 
rectly opposite the upper corner or angle of the triangle) 
would be a slant or sloping line, and, therefore, longer 
than the real and true breadth of the figure. In order 
to accomplish the ascertaining of this point, the measure 
ought to be provided with a Jacob’s or cross staff, which 
is neither more nor less than a flat piece of board placed 
upon a staff or pole of four or five feet in length, with 
two saw-cuts, or narrow grooves, in the upper surface of 
it, which cross each other at right angles, or at exact 
squares as it is commonly called. Having previously 
set up a pole, or something for a mark, if there were no 
tree, bush, or something else that might answer the pur- 
pose, at the upper corner of the triangle, the measurer, 
in advancing along the base, would have to make use of 
his cross-staff when he came pretty nearly opposite to the 
object in the upper corner, and it is possible that he would 
have to make several trials before he hit upon the exact 
spot. By sticking the staff firmly into the ground, and 
then adjusting it so that he could see, by looking back- 
wards and forwards, both the beginning and end of the 
base or line along which he is measuring, and then ap- 
plying his eye to the cross-line, he will at once perceive 
whether a line from where the staff stands strikes on this 
side or that side of the object in the corner; and by 
shifting his staff, backward or forward, as the case may 
require, he will thus be enabled to find the exact point 
iu the base-line from which the perpendicular, or breadth 
of the triang!e, should be taken. By leaving the cross- 
staff itself, or any other mark, at the place where the 





breadth or perpendicular is to be measured from, the 
measurement of the length or base-line may be continued 
and completed, before that of the breadth is com- 
menced. It matters not in which direction any line is 
measured, as its length will be the same; so that the 
breadth or perpendicular may be measured from the base 
to the corner, or from the corner to the base, whichever 
may seem the most convenient. 

Considerable space has been bestowed upon the remarks 
we have been induced to make regarding that very useful 
and common figure the triangle, as connected with land- 
measuring in general; for if the reader can but become 
fully the master of triangles, there is little fear of his failing 
in attempting to measure fields or pieces of ground ge- 
nerally ; since most fields, by cutting off the inequalities 
of their sides or fences when they happen to be crooked, 
may be measured either as triangles or as figures of four 
sides. It has already been observed, that a line drawn 
diagonally or obliquely across from corner to corner, di- 
vides the square or the oblong into two parts, which are 
triangles of equal size, the one to the other ; and we will 
now further observe, that in every four-sided figure, no 
matter how unlike a square or oblong it may be, its sides 
being neither equal nor parallel, a line drawn diagonally 
acrosss it, that is, from corner to corner, will divide it 
into two triangles, to each of which the diagonal or dividing- 
line may be considered as the bottom or the base. A 
figure of this sort is usually called a trapezium; and in 
the annexed figure, the dotted line from A to D divides a 
trapezium into two triangles. The other two dotted lines, 
the one from n to B, and the other from m to C, are the 
breadths or perpendiculars of the two triangles into which 
the whole field or a 
figure is divided, A 
for the sake of mea- 
suring it with the 
greatest facility ; 
but instead of cast- 
ing the contents of 
each triangle sepa- 
rately, since the 
same base is com- 
mom to them both, 
the contents or area of the whole is obtained at a single 
operation by adding the two breadths or perpendiculars 
together, and then multiplying the length AC, or base, by 
that sum, and afterwards dividing by two; or else half 
the length of the base multiplied by that sum will pro- 
duce the same result. In the trapezium let AD be 60 
rods, nB 15 rods, and mC 23 rods, the calculations 
would stand thus,— 











1=7B Then 60 = AD 
23 = mC 38 
38 2) 2280 
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160) 1140 (7 0 20 Content. 
1120 
40) 20 
Ortiaus— 15 Then 2) 60 
23 _ 
— 30 half the length of the base. 
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1140 poles, or 7 0 20 as before. 


We will only further add under this head, that if the 
reader can comprehend what we have already said upon 
the subject of measuring land, that although he will often 
meet with fields where the fences are crooked and the 
shape altogether irregular, <hese crvoks or irregularities 
may, under all ordinary circumstances, have their contents 
calculated by measuring them as triangles, trapeziums 
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oblongs, &c. ; anda slight 
inspection of the annexed 
field, where, the sides are 
represented more irregular 
than we generally find 
them, will, it is presumed, 
tend to convince the in- 
spector thereof that what 
we state is perfectly cor- 
rect. Indeed, as the subjoined figure shows, though some 
of the sides are crooked, the whole is quite my divided 
into triangles, and any divisions thus made will equally 
apply to field practice. 


SCRIPTURAL ILLUSTRATION. 
Tue means afforded of explaining and illustrating the 
Holy Scriptures by a knowledge of modern Oriental habits 
and customs is now well known and acknowledged, and we 
have selected the following as an interesting exampie of its 
application, from the ‘ Jiustrated Commentary on the Old 
New Testaments,’ now publishing. . The passage to: be 
explained is from 1 Samuel, chap. ix.,v.7. ‘There is not 
a present to bring to the man of God.’—“In this passage 
the points that claim ‘attention ‘are,—that Saul and his ser- 
vant thought it necessary fo offer Samuel a present ; that 
they would have given’ somé victuals if any had been left; 
but that, having none, they determined to offer him about 
sevenpence in money. Alb this would be unintelligible, if 
merely compared with any usages current among ourselves, 
We should, by this standard, either regard Saul and his 
servant as very silly, or else infer that Samuel was very 
rapacious. This one text alone would, therefore, render 
manifest the importance of illustrating many of the usages 
described in Seripture by a reference fo analogous usages 
still prevalent in the East. Suéh ‘a reference shows that 
the proceeding of Saul, in-offering, and of Samuel, in receiv- 
ing a present, is perféctly regular and common. The 
concerning presents, which here and elsewhere come under 
our notice, are among the most diffused. customs of the 
East. It is everywhere the common practice for an in- 
ferior to offer a present, of some kind ‘or other, to a su- 
perior with whom he desires an interview, or of whom 
he seeks a favour. Maundrell has well discriminated the 
character of this usage. After mentioning that, ‘before 
visiting the Pasha of Tripoli, he sent his present, to procure 
a propitious reception, he says:—‘It is counted uncivil to 
visit in this country without an offering in hand. . All 
great men expect it as a kind of tribute due to their cha- 
raeter and authority, and look upon themselves as affronted, 
and even defrauded, when this compliment is omitted. 
Even in familiar visits among inferior people, you shall sel- 
dom haye them come without bringing a flower, an orange, 
or some other ‘such token of their respect to the person 
visited. Being therefore received and offered as a token of 
respect, the humblest present which the poorest labourer 
can bring, is never refused by the most exalted personages ; 
on the contrary, they aceount such presents highly hon- 
ourable to themselves, and therefore like them to be offered 
when company is present. To refuse the humblest offering 
is no less an incivility and insult to the person by whom it 
is offered, than it is to approach the presence of a superior 
without any offering 
“Neither is there anything extraordinary in Saul’s first 
intention to present Samuel with a piece of bread. Ar- 
ticles of provision are the most usual presents which the 
rural population offer to their patrons and superiors; as 
such are the things which they can the most readily fur- 
nish from the produce of their field or orchard, or from 
their stock of Leer = or their goats or sheep. Fruits, 
flowers, a fowl, a kid, a lamb, suffices to testify his re- 
spect, and to introduce him to him whose favour he desires. 
On the same principle a merchant offers something from 
that in which he deals, and an artisan, from the products of 
his skill. Nothing more -is expected from him, under the 
fair operation of this usage, than that which his ciroum- 
stances or temporary emergencies enable him to furnish. 
Plutarch relates an anecdote, which is in exact conformity 
with Oriental ideas. He says, that when Artaxerxes Lon- 
gimanus was on a journey, he fell in with a peasant; who, 
being at a distance from his cottage, and, therefore, unpro- 
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filled both his hands with water, which be presented to the 
king, who received it with most gracious complacency. This 
handful of water offered to ‘the great king, matches very 
well witha piete of bread which Saul ‘wished to offer to 
Samuel. Bread was among the presents of eatables which 
Jesse sent by the hand of his son David to Saul, when the 
latter reigned as king (chap. xvi., 20). 
“As to money, there is not in all the East any of that 
peculiar feeling about money which prevails among our- 
selves. To receive money, is there considered quite as good 
and graceful as to receive money’s worth. Indeed, money 
is rather preferred ; and it is usually offered by those who 
have no particular profession or pursuit from which a suit- 
able offering might be derived: and a poor person who 
finds it more convenient to offer sixpence in money, finds i+ 
quite as acceptable as the basket of fruit which sixpence 
would purchase. Kuropean travellers in the East, unpro- 
vided with what they consider a suitable present to a great 
man, are often led, by their home ideas, to hesitate about 
offering money, lest the offer should be regarded as an in- 
sult. But they are soon instructed in the difference be- 
tween the customs of the East and West, by receiving very 
intelligible hints, that money is expected or will be ac- 
cepted:, and, they are often astonished to find how small a 
sum @, very great man is. satisfied to receive.” 
Effect of Rational Amusements on the People.—The 
queen’s marriage’ was honoured, at Manchester, by all the 
public institutions of the town being thrown open gratui- 
tously to the public. More than seventy thousand persons 
visited the Zoological Gardens; and yet, we learn from a 
speech of Mr. 8. Greg at the annual meeting of the Mac- 
clesfield Useful Knowledge Society, that no wanton mischiet 
was done, nor property destroyed, the whole amount of 
damage sustained consisting of some of the grass sod being 
trampled down by the presence of this immense concourse 
of people ; “and as a sequel to all, it is a fact, that after this 
universal holiday, when the whole population had been 
turned out to enjoy themselves, the next morning there 
were fewer than even the ordinary number of cases of 
drunkenness brought before the beneh of magistrates.” 


The Egyptian Scarabeus.—In travelling over the desert, 
another animal that particularly called my attention ana 
excited my admiration, was the scarabaus, or sacred beetle; 
these were running about in all directions in the warm sun- 
shine, engaged in rolling their balls over the desert{with 
such industry, and in so curious a manner, that I cannot 
refrain, although on the path to the pyramids, from stopping, 
to notice the little animal so famed in Egyptian story, and 
that formed so conspicuous a part in the symbolic language 
and the mythology of this-antient people. These little erea- 
tures, which are ssed of amazing strength and perse- 
verance, form balls of clay and camel’s dung, which they 
mix up into a kind of mortar, very like that used by swal- 
lows to construct their nests; in these they deposit their 
eggs, and thus it forms a crust or shell to the larvae within; 
they then roll these balls when sufficiently dried; over the 
sand in a truly remarkable manner. The male is provided 
with two projections in the form of horns on the head, and 
uses them as a lever to raise and push the ball forward from 
behind; while the female, mounting before, keeps it revolv- 
ing onwards by drawing down with her fore feet. Some- 
times three or four will get about one ball, either for the 
sake of work or to get it over any impediment. Others, 
again, propel them with their hind legs, and will sometimes 
assume the most grotesque attitudes, literally standing on 
their heads, and pushing at them wii. their hind. feet. © So 
far as I am able to judge, they keep rolling their balls about 
over the sand for the whole day, and do not merely place 
them in holes; like other coleopterous insects. i have 
watched them at evening, and as soon as the sun had set 
they invariably deserted their charge and‘ returned to their 
hoies; and what is more remarkable, if the day became 
suddenly cloudy, off they waddled, and left the ball till a 
gleam of aon a gee again called them to work with 
rehewed vigour. It appears to me,’ from the manner they 
rolled ‘these balls, they intended that the sun should act 
equally on all sides of them, and thus secure the heat in the 
proeess of incubation. It may, however, be but for the 
purpose of drying the surface.—Wild’s Truvels in Egypt. 
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vided with anything which he could offer to his sovereign, 
in testimony of bis homage and respect, ran to the river and 
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